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gentleman, who had no idea how deep was the hatred of the
chief Ministers von der Pfordten and Pfistermeister to Richard
Wagner, was anxious to keep these men in office and used his
influence with his grandson in this direction. The two officials
were quite determined to do their utmost to secure the removal
of the composer from the King's entourage, for they believed that
he prejudiced the King against them and wished to interfere in
matters of State. They did not realize that Wagner's enmity
to them dated back to their original attitude towards him. This
clever and unpretentious man flew into a passion and a fight to
the death broke out between the two sides for the young King,
who was consequently now exposed to the deepest emotional crises.

The Ministers and Cabinet Secretary were successful in stirring
up dissension amongst the aristocracy and priests, populace and
royal family. The results were painfully and increasingly felt by
the two men so closely united in the interests of art. Ludwig II
was devoted heart and soul to his 'dearly loved1 artist: Tike a
hero I will fight and overcome all obstacles. . . . They shall
never separate us. ... My admiration and love for you are
boundless! Again I swear to be loyal to you until death. Eternally
your ardent Ludwig/1

At this time the King made a concession to his grandfather
in the dismissal of the liberal Minister of the Interior. This
was the result of the first Ludwig's warning that no prerogatives
of the Crown should be relinquished, for on this point the second
Ludwig was just as sensitive and feared a too strong liberal
influence. But to Wagner he gave such abundant assurances
of unbounded devotion that the composer was convinced that the
slightest encounter would lead to the dismissal of Pfistermeister
and Pfordten, Tfi and Pfo/ and the appointment of a man
friendly to Wagner as a kind of Art Secretary, who would carry
out all their wishes. He expected complete success, for what
could be more convincing than the King's words: 'When I am
with you, I cannot speak, words fail me and I tremble with joy?'2
This naturally gave the composer the impression that he could do
anything and that nothing could stop him. He himself had but
one thought: to obtain peace and assistance for his creative work
which was struggling to find expression, and to remove all obstacles

1  Ludwig II to Richard Wagner, Hohenschwangau, 2nd November, 1865.
Correspondence, 1/204.

2  Ludwig II to Richard Wagner, 15th November,  1865.    Correspondence,
1/212.